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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the last 2 decades of basic education 
reform in Chile with an emphasis on institutional and political dimensions. 
Chapter 1 centers on how the government has reoriented the formal and informal 
rules and incentives governing the behavior of teachers, parents, and 
administrators in an effort to produce greater system efficacy and improved 
student achievement. In Chapter 2, attention turns to the impact and outcomes 
that institutional changes and pedagogical innovations have had on the 
education system, particularly in regard to quality, equity, and efficiency. 
Chapter 3 highlights lessons from Chile's experience that are relevant for 
policymakers and education development specialists in other countries. The 
main findings of this report are that the Chilean reform process of the 1990s 
is unique in combining elements of different educational models; that full- 
fledged, sustainable reform involves linking what happens in the school and 
classroom with the rest of the educational system; and that implementing a 
complex reform, such as the 1996 Full School Day initiative, requires changing 
both formal and informal educational rules and structures, as well as culture. 
An annex contains tables of student test scores and educational finance 
statistics. (Contains 95 references.) (RT) 
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In 1980 Chile’s military government (1973-90) launched a profound, market-based, education re- 
form. Its objective was to promote greater efficiency through administrative decentralization, capi- 
tation-based financing, labor deregulation and open competition between public and privately ad- 
ministered schools. Ten years later, the first government of the democratic transition adopted a 
new education strategy aimed at reorienting public investment toward greater quality and equity 
while maintaining most of the previous administrative and funding framework. This focus has been 
sustained and deepened in recent years through the introduction of the Full School Day (FSD) re- 
form in 1996. These reforms, 1 all recognized as cutting-edge at the time they were adopted, are 
being implemented in a country which, while at the doorstep of the OECD, is still in many ways, a 
traditional, highly structured and inequitable society. 

The reform waves of the 1990s are interesting not only in the vision and persistence of the coun- 
try’s education policymakers, but also in the unflinching and growing political support they have 
mobilized from the top levels of the democratic coalition government. Today, education is — and is 
presented as — the Chilean government’s top priority, a cornerstone of the nation’s development 
aspirations to fight poverty and to improve income distribution. By consolidating and formalizing 
the process of change begun in 1 990 into the FSD reform, Eduardo Frei positioned himself as “The 
Education President,” partially tying the fate of his center-left coalition to success in education. 



Overview 



Chile’s basic education system comprises eight years of primary school (compulsory) plus four 
years of secondary school (non-compulsory). The average number of years of formal education is 
9.7. 2 

By comparison with other middle-income countries, Chile is at a relatively advanced stage of edu- 
cational development: universal coverage was practically achieved in the mid-1960s in basic edu- 
cation; the enrollment ratio 3 today is 30.3 percent for pre-school, 87 percent in secondary educa- 
tion and 26 percent in tertiary education. 



1 To avoid confusion, each phase of change or reform discussed will be dated or otherwise qualified: (1) the 
1980 pro-market reforms; (2) “the change process” of 1990-96; and (3) the 1996 FSD reform. The Chilean 
authorities only distinguish two waves of reform — the 1980s and the 1990s — with phases two and three form- 
ing a continuum. 

2 CASEN (Household survey) 1998. 
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Chart 1 : Variation of Enrollments by Type of School (%) 



□ Public/municipal 
■ Private subsidized 

□ Fully private 

□ “Corporations” 

1981 1990 1998 



Source: Division of Planning and Budget, MINEDUC. 

Note: Public schools were transferred to municipal governments over the 1 981/86 period, with a slowdown due to the fiscal 
crisis. The “corporadones," created in 1 987, are technical/vocational schools managed by industrial firms. Percentages have 
been rounded and may not add up. 

The Chilean education system features a high degree of private sector participation. Out of a total 
10,600 schools (1998), parents have the option of placing their children in (a) public schools man- 
aged since 1980 by the municipalities (55.1 percent of 1998 enrollment); (b) private schools subsi- 
dized by the government on the basis of enrollment (34.1 percent); (c) fully private schools (9.2 
percent); and (d) private technical-vocational schools run by private businesses or corporations 
(1.5 percent) (Ministry of Education 1998). 

Since 1990 the Chilean government has considered education as a priority and has significantly 
increased its funding for the sector. In 1997 real public spending on education was equivalent to 
160 percent of the 1982 level, up from 73 percent in 1990. In 1997 total education spending 
equaled 6.4 percent of GDP, with public spending on education accounting for 3.5 percent of GDP. 
This compares favorably with most OECD countries. 
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^6li\ k Chilean Spending on Education (in percent) 




1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Public Spending on 
Education/GDP 


2.6 


2.7 ; 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


3.9 


Private Spending on 
Education/GDP 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


3.1 


Total Spending on 
Education/GDP 


4.6 


4.7 


5.1 


5.4 


5.6 


5.6 


6.2 


6.4 


7.0 



Source: Division of Planning and Budget MINEDUC. 



3 Chilean statistics refer to “coverage” and do not distinguish between gross and net enrollment ratios. Over- 
age is not a problem in Chile. 
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Analytical Framework 

This paper identifies in the period under review (1980-1998) three overlapping cycles of reform in 
education: 

• During the 1980s the military government introduced market-oriented reforms, relying mainly 
on formal rules such as mandates and structural change. Responsibility for school management 
was decentralized to municipal governments and a system of capitation grants allowed parental 
choice of public or private schools. But these sweeping changes in system governance were not 
accompanied by public information or consultation to gain acceptance, by training to create the 
necessary capacity, or by resources to induce the desired behavioral changes. 

• While the democratic center-left coalition governments of the 1990s have introduced some 
changes in formal rules (e.g., the 1991 Teacher Statute), this was not their main strategy. The ap- 
proach introduced by the administrations of Patricio Aylwin 4 during 1990-94 and Eduardo Frei dur- 
ing 1994-99 aimed at creating a new culture of school autonomy by relying more on incremental 
changes in informal rules, behaviors, values and inducements through training, technical assis- 
tance, symbolic and economic rewards, and improvements in teachers' social status. The risk was 
that this “change” at the school level might not have gone to scale. 

• The Full School Day 5 initiative announced by President Frei in May 1996 has pulled a collec- 
tion of loosely articulated modernization packages into a cohesive reform. It also generated social 
demand for greater impact, efficiency and sustainability for which the Ministry of Education and the 
system were not fully prepared. The challenge today is modernizing the ministry and other sectoral 
agencies so as to institutionalize the new school culture (i.e., deepening it and bringing it to scale), 
while simultaneously responding to evolving societal expectations. Institutional modernization is 
essential in order to maximize benefits from nearly a decade of growing public investment in hu- 
man capital. 

The Chilean story offers insight into how one education system has struggled to achieve internal 
consistency and effectiveness within the context of significant political and economic transition. The 
government has attempted to reconcile the market-based strategies of the military era with its 
democratic concerns that all Chileans be equipped to participate in the country’s economic and so- 
cial development. The process of integration has fueled remarkable innovation tempered by the 



4 The first democratically elected president after the Pinochet government, Patricio Aylwin was a Christian 
Democrat, as was his successor, Eduardo Frei, Jr. In January 2000, Ricardo Lagos (a socialist) was elected 
to succeed Frei. 
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